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Prelude 


God is lure 


God is an invitation. 

A lure. 

Achance to do things differently. 

Always before us, 

God is the possibility of collective change. 
Though everyday ordinary patterns of living 
disguise evil and cover over sins of power, 

God makes known what is hidden, 

calls us to courage, makes us capable of radical solidarity. 
We are not left powerless. 

Every day there are openings. 

Every day a chance to choose what is right. 

Every day an opportunity to re-pattern the world. 


By M Jade Kaiser for enfleshed.com, a website of spiritual resources 
for collective liberation. Used with permission. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Christian discipleship is inherently about choosing sides. Yes,some 

might harbor a temptation to take the supposedly safer path of 
remaining “neutral,” but that’s a delusion: Such alleged neutrality 

always favors the status quo. To paraphrase Edmund Burke, if good people don't choose 
sides, the“side” with power and wealth will always win. Or as Lutheran pastor Korla Masters 
puts it in this issue, Jesus invites...us to whole lives of asking ourselves which side we are 
on and whole lives of answering that our entire selves belong to the kingdom of heaven.” 
All three feature articles in this issue—and in some ways, everything we publish, 
month after month—serve as reminders that genuine faith is active faith. Matthew Des- 
mond says that he'd “love to see the churches actually take on the money changers in 


Pal) 


their own community.’ Carmen Celestini argues that it's “critical” that “good religion” is 
leveraged in defense of democratic pluralism in the face of Christian nationalist threats. 
And Masters writes that Jesus “invites us to imagine... all that we will love and risk and 
dare as we nurture the kingdom of heaven”—that is, to choose the side of Christ. 


RESPONSE ™~ 


Therapeutic Tool 

In “Self-Obsession or Tool 
for Change?” (June 2083), 
Josiah R. Daniels writes 
that the Enneagram, a 
system built around nine 
personality types, can pro- 
vide opportunities for both 
inner contemplation and 
the outer work of building 
community. “I find the 

Enneagram very helpful y f 
in social services,” Ne-Ray 
Serfontein Fi responded. 
“In narrative therapy it 
helps and talks to the lim- 
itations individuals put on 


themselves.” David AS Fi 
added, “I’ve been think- “The strength of 


ing of exploring it more, unequal pa rests. <A ar 
including for my therapy _ y AS a ) 
practice.” And Holy Trinity on the not ion of .} 
Lutheran Church in Chi- \ 


cago Fi recommended this unequal value. Itis 7 
article for anyone hoping an issue of equity.” 


to “learn what this very 


mathematical-sounding — Margaret “Midge” Purce 
word has to do with faith.” 


Write us: response@sojo.net 


6 Midge Purce plays forward for NJ/NY Gotham FC and the U.S. Women’s National Team and co-founded the Black Women’s Player Collective. August 2023 
Her soccer career has roots at Our Lady of Good Counsel Catholic High School in Maryland. / Illustration by Ardnas Kaéinskas 
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“WHEN YOU 
SEE GOD... 


“Jesus is a lot of things— 
teacher, savior, God; to 
me, he’s also a gardener,” 


says senior associate cul- 
ture editor Jenna Barnett 
(p. 14). “Writing connects 
me to people hundreds 

of miles away; gardening 


connects me to the ground 
beneath my feet.” As both 


host of Sojourners’ Lead 
Us Not podcast on the 
legacy of sexual abuse by 
Jean Vanier and a regular 
“J “A’rumphs” columnist, 


Barnett believes that 
laughter “fills you back 


a up” amid social justice 
work that can be “heavy 
on the soul.” 
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BECAUSE THE .— 


A lecturer in religious 
studies at the Universi- 
ty of Waterloo, Carmen 


Celestini (p. 32) feels 
“infinite joy in being lost 
in archives and libraries,” 
particularly when ex- 


ploring “politics, society, 
religion, and those on 
the margins.” Celestini 


ae studies the intersection 
of conspiracy, fear, and re- 
ligious language, and says 
r that “by researching what 


has caused the fears and 
sense of injustice under 
the hate, we as a society 
can work to address these 
issues and find some com- 
mon good.” 


Matthew Desmond 


Author, Poverty, by America 
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VOICES 


1—Grain of Salt 2— Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


GRAIN OF SALT BY JIM RICE 


‘PM SORRY, DAVE. 
I’M AFRAID I CAN'T DO THAT? 


Artificial intelligence is all the buzz as I write this. It’s lacie 
been impossible to ignore the omnipresent chatter WorsT-cASE SCENARIO, 
about AI, from the deluge of online commentary to UNCONTROLLABLE Als 
congressional hearings. As I thought about adding to SOE ESE OF DOR 
the chatter—er, providing some insightful perspective TECHNOLOGICAL LIVES.” 
from a progressive theological point of view—I won- 
dered what more could be said. So, I decided to ask 
AI. I prompted Microsoft’s Bing AI chatbot to draft 
an essay, “from a progressive Christian perspective,” 
on the dangers of AI. The first line of the response: 
“As an AI language model, I am not capable of having 
a religious belief or point of view.” 
Well, that’s reassuring. 
Concerns about AI aren’t new—science fiction 
Ms writers have painted grim picturesofmachinecon- = 
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VOICES 


“THERE IS 
REASON TO 
HOPE THAT THE 
MACHINES WILL 
USE US KINDLY.” 


Jim Rice is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 


10 


sciousness at least since Samuel Butler’s 1872 novel 
Erewhon (wherein Butler wrote in his three-chapter 
“The Book of the Machines” that “there is reason to 
hope that the machines will use us kindly, for their 
existence will be in a great measure dependent upon 
ours; they will rule us with a rod of iron, but they will 
not eat us.” One hopes that we’ll find better reasons to 
hope.). Warnings of apocalyptic totalism abound: In 
May, Matthew Hutson wrote in The New Yorker, “In 
the worst-case scenario envisioned by [artificial-intel- 
ligence doomers], uncontrollable Als could infiltrate 
every aspect of our technological lives, disrupting 
or redirecting our infrastructure, financial systems, 
communications, and more.” 

Since the Bing chatbot is incapable of offering 
a theological perspective, I asked scholar Walter 
Brueggemann for his thoughts. After disclaiming “I 
know nothing of AI,” Brueggemann—who does know 
something about the Bible—said, “I think the Bible 
insists on two things: The freedom and reality of God’s 
intention for creation that is hidden and cunning, and 
unfettered human agency in response to God. 


Whatever impinges upon 
or threatens either of these 
poses important problems. 
Ido not knowifAI does ei- 
ther of these.” When asked 
about the “totalism” threat 
that AI brings, Bruegge- 
mann said, “I suppose 
the ultimate expression 
of totalism in the Bible is 
the claim of Pharaoh that 
T made the Nile’ (Ezekiel 
29:3), in which he imagines 
his own ultimacy. Whatev- 
er we imagine our ultimacy 
apart from God’”—through 
computers or anything 
else—“is a threat to our 
common life.” Bruegge- 
mann added, “It occurs to 
me that the prohibited list 
of ‘ways to know in Deuter- 
onomy 18:9-14 was likely 
the AT in their day, chances 
to bypass legitimate know- 
ing via Torah.” 

But focusing on the 
apocalyptic potential of 
AI can distract us from 
the more prosaic, and 
current, problems creat- 
ed by these technologies. 
Chatbots such as Bing’s 
and ChatGPT, which some 
call “plagiarism apps,” can 
perpetuate propaganda 
and “alt facts” in new and 
difficult-to-detect ways. 
And the Writers Guild of 
America strike this spring 
has spotlighted the threat 
that AI poses to people’s 
livelihoods. While pick- 
eting outside Paramount 
Pictures, writer Miranda 
Berman told NPR, “This is 
only the beginning. If they 
take writers’ jobs, they’ll 
take everybody else’s jobs, 
too.” 

On that last score, my 
Bing chatbot pen pal was 
reassuring that AI tech- 
nologies “cannot yet dupli- 
cate the work” of people in 
many areas. (Emphasis— 


gulp—added.) © 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY SIMONMARY ASESE AIHIOKHAI 


LET’S TALK ABOUT 


COLONIAL FRACTURES 


In Africa today, LGBTQ+ communities want to experience abundant life. 


In May, Uganda's President Museveni signed a law that criminalizes same-sex sexual acts 
between consenting adults and allows for the death penalty in some cases. Homosexuality 
was already illegal in Uganda under acolonial-era law and punishable by life imprisonment. 
Uganda joins four other countries on the continent where being gay may be punishable 
by death. 

When African leaders say that homosexuality is alien to African culture and is being 
introduced into Africa by Westerners, they are referring to African history that was stra- 
tegically redacted over time by European colonizers and missionaries. This erasure was 
counter to original colonial annals that reflect exceptions to heterosexuality as far back as 
the 1500s. Portuguese documents identify esteemed same-sex male relationships in the 
kingdom of Kongo and a male-identified female warrior class in Dahomey. 

One results of this redacted history is that in later anti-colonial struggles, African nation- 
alists would uphold a moral “African” sexuality (one actually rooted in standards imposed 
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by colonizers) against the immoral West, 
according to historian Marc Epprecht. 
Both religious and state power have been 
used to suppress LGBTQ+ people in Afri- 
can societies while also promoting heter- 
onormativity for building the nation-state 
collective identity. Even today, “patriotic 
heterosexuality” is promoted by some state 
and religious leaders. 

This religio-political system blurs the 
lines between state and religion. In fact, 
state power immediately positions itselfas 
atool for promoting collective Africanness 
within a particular nation-state, allowing 
it to make religion a partner in its use of 
force to control those it deems to exist 
at the peripheries of heteronormative 
society. 

Anexample is in Uganda. The Anglican 
archbishop there has openly aligned the 
Anglican Church with the state author- 
ities in ensuring that homosexuality is 
criminalized. 

Luckily, the picture is not completely 
bleak. There are dissenting voices. Some 
religious and secular organizations around 
the continent are providing support to 
members of LGBTQ+ communities. 

For example, the Universal Coali- 
tion of Affirming Africans Uganda uses 
a faith-based approach to advocate for 
LGBTQ+ rights. The Fellowship of Af- 
firming Ministries is a U.S.-based global 
Christian organization that creates safe 
spaces and inclusive theologies. Inclu- 
sive and Affirming Ministries, now active 
in nine African countries, is a Christian 
organization working with faith leaders 
and elected officials to pass inclusive pol- 
icies that benefit LGBTQ+ communities. 
Gay Christian Africa is a Christian social 
group with avery active social media pres- 
ence that humanizes members of these 
communities by creating a platform for 
them to tell their stories. The Inner Cir- 
cle is an Islamic group that advocates 
for acceptance of Muslims who identify 
as gay within the Muslim community 
in South Africa. Founder Imam Muhsin 
Hendricks also convenes an open and af- 
firming mosque in Cape Town. The Global 
Interfaith Network organizes in several 
African countries to promote positive 
dialogue and advocate for LGBTQ¢+ rights. 


This spring, the research group on LGBTQ+ 
realities in Africa that I lead had its first 


“PATRIOTIC HETEROSEXUALITY” 
IS PROMOTED BY SOME STATE AND 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS IN AFRICA. 


public lecture. Our conversation revealed 
a few key points. 

First, the discourse on homosexuality 
in Africa today is still disconnected from 
precolonial African history and ritual, 
when it was never reduced only to sexual 
encounters. To understand homosexual- 
ity in Africa, one must understand Afri- 
can religious traditions. It was not seen 
through the lens of individual rights as is 
understood in Western societies. It was 
an expression of the fecundity of life in 
which all participate. 

Second, there is a close link between 
the trauma of colonialism in the African 
collective psyche and the current rigid 
hermeneutic on human sexuality that 
tends to play out in the public discourse 
on LGBTQ+ identity and expression in 
Africa. To address this, African leaders 
and scholars ought to take seriously a de- 
colonial approach to retrieving forgotten 
knowledge that can help address the issues 
at stake. 

Finally, a way forward would include 
a strategy of dialogue that allows for diffi- 
cult conversations to be addressed while 
embodying the African dialogical prac- 
tice of palaver. This traditional form of 
conflict resolution is about entering into 
deep dialogue that allows for differences 
to be held in place while ensuring that all 
parties experience abundant life. 

In Africa today, the LGBTQ+ communi- 
ties want to experience abundant life. They 
want to be seen and appreciated as human 
beings with a full spiritual life, as members 
of faith communities, and as proud citizens 
of their respective countries. Africa needs 
them—just as they need Africa. © 


SimonMary Asese Aihiokhai is an associ- 
ate professor of systematic theology at 
the University of Portland in Oregon. 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY BY JENNA BARNETT 


U.S. WOMEN’S SOCCER 
HAS ALREADY WON 


The strange feeling of chanting “USA!” 
at the Women’s World Cup. 


Inthe summer of 2019, I fulfilled one of my childhood dreams: I cheered 
from the stands as the U.S. Women’s National Team won the FIFA 
Women’s World Cup in France. 

This summer, I’ll be traveling to New Zealand and Australia to watch 
the team compete to win a third straight World Cup, a feat never before 
accomplished. I loved every moment of the 2019 tournament—the 
clutch penalty kicks and the cheeky goal celebrations—but two of my 
favorite moments came right after the final whistle blew. 

The crowd of 57,900, which had been loud the whole game, got 
even louder. 


14 daboost / iStock 


The first chant was an easy and obvious 
way to cheer on the new champs: “USA! 
USA! USA!” I said it a couple times, but 
not with much gusto. It felt weird. IfI said 
those letters, I wondered, what exactly 
was I cheering on? Just the team? Or also 
the U.S. president (at the time, Donald 
Trump) and his administration’s policies? 

Fortunately, the chant shifted to one 
I could get behind wholeheartedly. As 
FIFA president Gianni Infantino, head of 
the international soccer governing body, 
walked to center field to begin the tro- 
phy ceremony, people around me started 
chanting: “EQUAL PAY! EQUAL PAY! 
EQUAL PAY!” Drummers behind the 
goal line punctuated the sound. Within 
seconds, the whole stadium had joined in. 

At the time, a top-performing play- 
er on the U.S. Women’s National Team 
(USWNT) earned only 38 percent of what 
was earned by a top-performing player 
on the U.S. Men’s National Team. But 
as of 2022, the USWNT signed a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement with the US. 
Soccer Federation that ensures that the 
national women’s team will be paid at 
the same rate for game appearances and 
tournament victories as the men. With 
this agreement, the U.S. team is setting 
a powerful global example. The Spanish 
and Canadian teams are demanding pay 
equity agreements with their federations. 
Canada’s national women’s team is wear- 
ing purple wristbands to symbolize the 
fight for equality in soccer and others 
are taking it up. 

The second favorite of my World Cup 
afterglow moments was more polarizing. 
As the game ended, there was nothing but 
joy coming from Americans: American 
players rolled around in confetti on the 
field, American fans swayed arm-in-armin 
the stands. But asthe US. players gathered 
to raise the World Cup trophy, midfielder 
Allie Long let the US. flag she was holding 
fall to the field. 

Instantly, social media lit up. “She 
doesn’t deserve to represent the united 
states,” tweeted out a Christian and “Navy 
mom.” Followed by, “I’m disgusted.” 

Maybe the Twitter user had been em- 
boldened by Trump. That same month, 
Megan Rapinoe, a USWNT captain at the 
time, told a journalist that she wouldn’t 
go to a White House championship cel- 
ebration even if invited. 
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THE U.S. TEAM 


IS SETTING 
A POWERFUL 
GLOBAL 
EXAMPLE 
FOR EQUITY. 


Trump took to Twitter to respond. “Megan should never disrespect 
our Country, the White House, or our Flag, especially since so much 
has been done for her & the team. Be proud of the Flag that you wear,” 
he wrote. 

Just seconds after Long’s flag hit the turf, U.S. right-back Kelley 
O’Hara swooped it up. O’Hara became a momentary fan favorite for 
many conservatives online. “Whoever ran over to pick it up is my hero,” 
said one Twitter user. Just as quickly, the accidental hero of “patriotic” 
Americans became an accidental hero to queer Americans when O’Hara 
ran to the stands to kiss her girlfriend. 

O’Hara can’t be so easily pigeonholed—and neither can the United 
States. 

ALLEGIANCE TO WHOM? 


In October 2001, in the confusing aftermath of the 9/11 attacks on the 
US., the church my family attended prepared, for the first time, to display 
an American flag next to the cross in the sanctuary. 

Then my dad caused a stink about it. 

His protest surprised the congregation because my father is a retired 
Marine. But it didn’t surprise me. When I started elementary school, my 
dad told me that it was fine if I wanted to stand every morning during 
the Pledge of Allegiance, but he would prefer that I not actually say the 
words, “I pledge allegiance to the flag.” 

“We can love our country,” my dad told me, “without making it a 
false idol.” There’s a difference between loving something and wor- 
shiping it. Placing the flag too close to the cross can get confusing for 


Christians—especially when American 
Empire is constantly claiming that God’s 
onits side. The Roman Empire killed Jesus 
because he was a threat to Pax Romana’s 
“peace through strength.” The Bible calls 
us to wage a nonviolent peace against in- 
justice, whether personal or political. 

In Notes ofa Native Son, James Baldwin 
writes, “I love America more than any other 
country in this world, and, exactly for this 
reason, I insist on the right to criticize her 
perpetually.” I hear echoes of Baldwin’s 
words in a 2016 essay written by Rapinoe, 
who, like former San Francisco 49ers quar- 
terback Colin Kaepernick, kneels during 
the pre-game performance of the national 
anthem in protest of racialized policing 
and racial inequity. 

“[I]t is because of my utmost respect 
for the flag and the promise it represents 
that I have chosen to demonstrate in this 
way,” Rapinoe wrote for The Players’ Tri- 
bune. “When I take a knee, I am facing 
the flag with my full body, staring straight 
into the heart of our country’s ultimate 
symbol of freedom—because I believe it 
is my responsibility, just as it is yours, to 
ensure that freedom is afforded to everyone 
in this country.” 

My church ended up siding with my 
dad. The flag stayed in the foyer. 

Maybe it seems incongruous to cheer 
“USA! USA! USA!” in a Women’s World 
Cup stadium months after chanting “Black 
Lives Matter!” at a protest against racial- 
ized policing. But it’s always been compli- 
cated to love the United States. 

There’s an ongoing joke among my 
friends that I’m only patriotic when it 
comes to women’s soccer. For the USWNT, 
T’ll fly across the ocean; I’ll paint my face 
red, white, and blue. Look, these women 
knowhow to ball, and that’s reason enough 
as it is. But they also know how to love 
America: by challenging us to be better. 

In New Zealand and Australia, when I 
chant “USA! USA!” I'll say it quietly. Not 
so much cheering on the U.S. for what 
it is now, but for what it could become: 
Acountry that sees a team full of women— 
Latinas, Black women, white women, gay 
women, straight women—and celebrates 
them. © 


Jenna Barnett is Sojourners’ senior asso- 
ciate culture editor. 
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DEEP ECONOMY 


AS LOGIC 
(AND CONSCIENCE) 
DICTATE 


There is a reasonable argument, I suppose, that Christians should 
eschew insurance—after all, the lilies of the field and the birds of the 
air, and letting tomorrow be anxious for itself. But almost all of us 
have it, and it is one of the most interesting parts of our economy: In 
essence, we’ve asked insurers to be the people who understand the 
concept of risk for us. 

So, we should probably pay some attention when—as happened 
this spring—State Farm and Allstate both announced they would no 
longer be writing new homeowners policies in California. Why? Ina 
word, fire—or, as that good neighbor State Farm putit, “rapidly growing 
catastrophe exposure.” There’s simply too much chance that any given 
home in the Golden State will burn to the ground in any given year, 
and when it does it costs too much to replace. Something of the same is 
happening along the Gulf Coast, where increasingly state governments 
are becoming insurers of last resort—and where, when a hurricane 
approaches, economists now have models to show if the destruction 
is likely to bankrupt any companies. 


BY BILL MCKIBBEN 


KX 


WE BADLY NEED THE INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY TO DO THE RIGHT THING 
AS HUMANS FACE THEIR BIGGEST 
CRISIS YET. 
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You would think that this experience 
would be enough to convince insurers to 
become activists in the climate fight. After 
all, their basic tool—the actuarial table, 
which lets them predict and thus hedge 
risk—depends on the world working in 
the future as it has in the past, something 
that’s increasingly a sucker’s bet. But truth 
be told, insurers go on investing vast sums 
in the fossil fuel industry, and even un- 
derwriting new pipelines or coal mines. 
(One is reminded of the Leninist dictum 
that capitalists will sell you the rope with 
which to hang them.) And indeed, in the 
same week that those insurance giants 
were shuttering the California operations, 
some of the other biggest companies on 
Earth were withdrawing from the Net-Ze- 
ro Insurance Alliance, formed just two 
years ago to make at least a little progress. 

What explained their cowardice? The 
threat by some Republican attorneys 
general to come after them if they kept 
up any pressure for climate action. That 
is, they’ve done precisely the thing that 
insurers are supposed not to do: focused 
on the momentary to the exclusion of the 
long term. It is a failure not just of nerve, 
but of conviction in their own tools, their 
own expertise. 

We badly need this industry—one of 
the biggest on Earth—to be doing the right 
thing as humans face their biggest crisis 
yet. Simply refusing to write policies for 
new fossil fuel infrastructure (something 
climate scientists have said is the absolute 
minimum required right now) would be 
a huge step. So, say a prayer or two for 
Chubb and Liberty Mutual and the rest, 
a prayer that they will believe in them- 
selves enough to act as logic, as well as 
conscience, would dictate. o 


Bill McKibben, founder of 350.org, is the 
author most recently of The Flag, the 
Cross, and the Station Wagon: A Graying 
American Looks Back at His Suburban Boy- 
hood and Wonders What the Hell Happened. 
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FROM THE DUST BY LIUAN HUSKA 


SETTING OUT ON 
CLIMATE PILGRIMAGE 


In Colombia, the highest rainfallsin40 yearshadreduced wuETHER WE LIKE IT 
coffee production by nearly one-third at the end of 2022. OR NOT, WE ARE ALL ON 
In the United States, tornado deaths for the first quarter A CLIMATE JOURNEY. 
of 2023 were already nearing the annual average. In Ja-_—_§_ ————————_———— 
karta, Indonesia, the government barrels forward with 
constructing a 29-mile sea wall to protect the city, which 
is sinking under rising sea levels. 
Everywhere, the planet is changing. Land once known 
for certain weather patterns, flora, and fauna is becom- 
ing strange and unfamiliar. Ways of life forged from old 
patterns are crumbling. Communities scramble to find new ways to farm, fish, graze, 
and live in what increasingly feels like uncharted territory. 
Many have taken up the language of griefand loss to guide us through this turbulent 
era. Australian philosopher Glenn Albrecht even coined the term “solastalgia,” which 
describes “the homesickness you have when you are still at home.” We long for the 
forests and meadows of our childhoods, alive with spring peepers and monarch but- 
terflies, which today seem diminished or have completely disappeared, paved over by 
strip malls and subdivisions. The land that shaped us is still there, but it’s not the same. 
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As we grieve the loss ofa stable natural 
world, another spiritual metaphor can 
move us forward: pilgrimage. “Pilgrim- 
age calls us to be attentive to the divine at 
work in our lives through deep listening, 
patience, opening ourselves to the gifts 
that arise in the midst of discomfort, and 
going out to our own inner wild edges to 
explore new frontiers,” writes Christine 
Valters Paintner. 

There are inner and outer pilgrimages, 
individual as well as collective ones. In 
our time of planetwide, human-induced 
climate change, our changing external 
landscapes can become a call to surren- 
der the terrain of our souls, relationships, 
and social systems to the gaze ofa pilgrim 
God, who calls us ever deeper into her un- 
tamed core. 

Pilgrimage involves several practices, 
Paintner writes in The Soul of a Pilgrim. 
We let go of habits, attitudes, and items 
that no longer serve us. We discern what 
is essential and only bring those things. We 
learn to live in the liminal space between 
what is gone and what is yet to come. We 
make the way by walking. We live with 
discomfort. We begin again and again. We 
embrace the unknown. And, I would add, 
we depend on the kindness of strangers 
along the way. 

Whether we like it or not, we are allon 
aclimate journey. In the coming decades, 
we will be stripped down and pushed to 
our edges, exiled from what we’ve known 
as home and asked to make new refuges 
in harsh circumstances. We will face the 
ongoing consequences of greed and make 
pivotal decisions on what we value as a 
human community. 

We can cling to the familiar, or we can 
choose courage, clarity, and transforma- 
tion. We can choose to set out on climate 
pilgrimage. If we do, God will meet us 
in unanticipated ways, every step along 
the path. ® 


Livan Huska is a freelance journalist and 
author of Hurting Yet Whole: Reconcil- 
ing Body and Spirit in Chronic Pain and 
Illness. 


A PODCAST 
FROM THE EDITORS 
OF SOJOURNERS. 


When spiritual leaders commit abuse, can the 
communities they leave behind move forward? 


Jean Vanier was considered a “living saint” for 
his work promoting the dignity of people with 


intellectual disabilities. But nine months after his 
death, a different story emerged. 


Subscribe wherever you get your podcasts. 
Learn more at sojo.net /podcast. 
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FIGHTING TOXIC 
WASTE HAS BEEN 


“LIKE A ROLLING 


CANNONBALL 
TO HELL.” 
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In 2019, shrimp boat captain Diane Wilson won a landmark case against Formosa Plastics for illegal dumping of toxic waste 
on Texas’ Gulf Coast. / Goldman Environmental Prize 
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AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


‘0 CAPTAIN! 
MY CAPTAIN?’ 


I'm a fourth-generation fisherwoman. In 1989, 
Iwas working in Froggy’s Shrimp Company as 
one of the only woman fish house managers. 
Ashrimper came in the office and pitched a 
[newspaper] article on the desk. It was the 
first time the toxic release inventory ever was 
made public. It was part of the Community 
Right-to-Know Act. Calhoun Countyis a small, 
rural county, but we were number one in the 
nation for toxic disposal. 

That information just blew me out of the 
water. I walked down to city hall demanding 
a meeting. The backlash to that simple re- 
quest was how it started—and it’s been like a 
rolling cannonball to hell ever since. We have 
Alcoa, Formosa, Union Carbide, and they all 
dumped into the head of the bay. The head of 
the bay is the nursery area—yet these chem- 
ical plants are discharging there. Fishermen 
would bring me fish that were rolling on top 
of the water, alligators rolling on top of the 
water. Shrimp had black spots in their heads. 
Juvenile black drum fish had stomachs that 
were disintegrating. 

I was raised Pentecostal. I am no longer 
Pentecostal but am very spiritual. Maybe when 
you're Pentecostal and you have the Holy 
Ghost on a big white horse running through 
the church or you got angels, then you get a 
real sense of the invisible. When I was young, 
we'd go down to see the shrimp boats come 
in. I remember seeing this old woman who 
was delighted to see me and loved it when I 
came down. A few years later, I realized I was 
seeing the bay herself. She was so strong that 
Icould physically see her essence. To me, she 
is real, she has value, she has energy, and she’s 
family. And I cannot divorce family from what 
Ido. It’s the best part of myself. So, I’m dogged 
and persistent. Ijust won’t let it go. [won’t do 
it. The most important ingredient I have is 
my integrity. o 


Diane Wilson, a 2023 Goldman Environmen- 
tal Prize winner, spoke with Sojourners’ 
associate news editor Mitchell Atencio. 
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PARADOX 
Fg 
POVERTY & 


THE “WELFARE STATE” IS DESIGNED TO 
SUBSIDIZE AFFLUENCE MORE THAN FIGHT 
POVERTY. AN INTERVIEW WITH AUTHOR AND 
SOCIOLOGIST MATTHEW DESMOND. 
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POVERTY, 
BY AMERIC 


Matthew Desmond, a Princeton sociologist and 
author, has grown tired of calls to reduce poverty— 
because he knows we can abolish it.In his new book, 
Poverty, by America, Desmond explores not the lives 
and struggles of people who are poor—but pover- 
ty, and the conditions that cause it. And Desmond 
contends that the lives the rest of us live are often 
connected to the conditions that cause poverty. 
“To understand the causes of poverty, we must look 
beyond the poor. Those of us living lives of privilege 
and plenty must examine ourselves,’ Desmond writes. 
“Are we—we the secure, the insured, the housed, the 
college educated, the protected, the lucky—connect- 
ed to all this needless suffering?” 

Desmond is the son of a pastor,and his work is rich 
with spiritual metaphor and flare while grounded in 
the material realities of poverty and the conditions 
that cause it. He dedicates a chapter of his book 
to refuting the idea that “neoliberal” cuts in welfare 
spending are to blame for poverty.” There is no ev- 
idence that the United States has become stingier 
over time. The opposite is true,’ he writes. Instead, 
the problem is“a fair amount of government aid ear- 
marked for the poor never reaches them.” Sojo.net 
associate news editor Mitchell Atencio spoke with 
Desmond about his new book, community building, 
and capitalism. —Tthe Editors 
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Sojourners: Theologian Gustavo Gutiérrez 
defines poverty as “premature and unjust 
death,” saying that “the poor person is 
someone who is treated as a non-person, 
someone who is considered insignificant 
from an economic, political, and cultural 
point of view.'Is that a good way to describe 
poverty? 


Matthew Desmond: I think that’s a fac- 
tual way to describe what poverty is. Be- 
tween 2001 and 2014, the richest women 
in America gained three years of life and 
the poorest women gained 15 days. So, 
poverty is death. There was a study that 
came out very recently that showed that 
one of the leading causes of death in the 
United States is poverty. I think that when 
we deny people access to basic needs, and 
we deny them basic economic security in 
this rich land, we do deny them life and 
happiness itself. 

The other part of the quote about in- 
significance is very interesting because it 
does seem that in our popular culture— 
our TV shows, our movies, our children’s 
books—there are often no portrayals ofreal 
poverty in those media, and so it’s kind of 
amazing how seamlessly the poor can be 
erased from everything we're reading and 
watching and reading to our kids. 


How can we understand poor people as part 
of our community, as not separate entities 
from the “rest of us”? 
Finding ways to get into real relationships 
with people below the poverty line—not 
relationships of service, but real relation- 
ships where you're texting, where you're 
calling, where you're watching football 
games together, where you're invested 
in their kids’ lives—when we do that, all 
these abstract debates about poverty and 
segregation become incredibly concrete 
and real. I think that we hold ourselves 
accountable to them like you would be ac- 
countable to any friend and person in your 
community. But it often requires some 
of us with privilege and means to leave 
our comfort zone and shop in different 
places or be in different neighborhoods. 
But that real relationship, that authentic 
relationship, is really important here. 
From a spiritual perspective, Jesus 
made areal effort to invite folks from very 
different positions in the class structure— 
including homeless folks, prostitutes, but 
also tax collectors and exploiters—to be 
in community with him. That isa calling 
for us as well. 
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In aninterview with journalist Ezra Klein, you 
said the argument that “we can't afford to 
end poverty’ is sinful. What makes it sinful 
rather than wrong? 
Because it’s dishonest. It’s flatly dishonest. 
I quoted then, and I’ll quote now, a study 
that was published a few years ago that 
showed that if the top 1 percent of us just 
paid the taxes they owed, we could raise 
an additional $175 billion a year—which is 
just about enough to lift everyone above the 
official poverty line. And that’sjust stopping 
tax evasion, you know? If you pan out and 
look at our society from some distance, 
you see a chunk of society living lives of 
incredible luxury and opulence: One in 
eight of us owns a second home; we have 
multiple cars; we have this incredible high 
standard of living. Often that is powered 
by government design and the fact that 
the welfare state is designed to subsidize 
affluence a lot more than it’s designed to 
fight poverty. The scarcity lie that we tell 
ourselves is alie, and when we repeat it—it 
is a sinful thing to repeat a lie in that way. 
Italsois not connected to God’s heart for 
the poor. When you see God getting angry 
in the Bible, it’s often because the poor are 
being mistreated. Jesus didn’t go into the 
temple and say, “Oh, money changers, can 
you excuse me?” He ran them out. When 
God is wrathful, the wrath is often because 
people are being exploited and excluded or 
treated in a racist way. There is something 
to be said from a faith perspective to react 
to that scarcity lie with the same kind of 
righteous anger that we see modeled in 
the Bible. 


What role does intentional poverty—vows 
of simplicity or Catholic Worker movements 
and the like—play in abolishing poverty? 
From a sociological perspective, you 
learn a ton. If you want to know what 
it’s like to get evicted, you could learn 
a lot by watching folks get evicted. You 
wouldn’t read a travel log about France 
by someone that’s never been to Paris, 
and I think that kind of move to try to 
get as close to the action as possible and 
try to be proximate to the problem, like 
Bryan Stevenson says—there’s a deep 
sociological tradition of that, and I’m 
proud to be working in that tradition 
of bearing witness. 

From a spiritual perspective, I’ve 
never experienced the kind of gen- 
erosity that I’ve experienced in very 
poor neighborhoods. My last book was 
not romantic. There were things about 
those neighborhoods that are incredibly 


“| WANT TO 
END POVERTY. 
| DON'T WANT 
TO REDUCE 

IT, [WANT 10 
ABOLISH IT.” 


painful and dangerous sometimes. But 
I just saw all these acts of incredible 
generosity and spirit and intelligence in 
the face of incredible adversity. We deny 
ourselves something when we choose 
to cloister away behind our affluence; 
the Bible is full of warnings about this. 
The conversation about ending poverty 
in America should also include this bit: 
The spiritual poverty that’s also encasing 
many affluent communities today. 

I want to end poverty. I don’t want to 
treat it, I want to cure it. I don’t want to re- 
duce it, I want to abolish it. The book does 
not call for any of us to take a vow of poverty 
or move into a poor neighborhood. That’s 
something that I’ve done in the past because 
of my job. I learned a lot from it, but ’'m not 
asking anyone to do that. What I am asking 
is for us to become poverty abolitionists and 
to really figure out how we're connected to 
this problem—and connected to the solution. 
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“WE DENY OURSELVES 
SOMETHING WHEN WE CHOOSE 
TO CLOISTER AWAY BEHIND 
OUR AFFLUENCE.” 


In a way, the book is not making a 
radical call. The book is asking us to 
strive for a safer, happier society, and 
that’s one without poverty. That will 
require some of us who have means to 
take less from the government. It does 
ask for that, and it does require those 
of us who live behind walls and hoard 
opportunity behind those walls to tear 
down those walls and stretch for an open, 
inclusive community. But what we get 
from those moves is our humanity back. 


What have you leamed about how churches 
can and can't address poverty? What can 
they do,and what do we need to look beyond 
the church for? 

I think churches can lead a moral revival 
for poverty abolitionism. Faith communi- 
ties were essential to things like getting 
the Affordable Care Act over the line by 
really leveraging their moral voice. I would 
love churches to continue the tradition, 
and those who are outside of this tradition 
to join the tradition, of really speaking 
out against poverty in America and de- 
manding an end toit. Ithink churches can 
change the “common sense” in America 
and help us see poverty as an abomination, 
as asin, not something that we have to live 
with, especially in this land of incredible 
abundance. 

What churches can’t do is solve pov- 
erty on their own. Nothing replaces the 
state because the state is our full com- 
munity. 

In a very specific way, I’ve always 
wondered why the church doesn’t take 
on the payday lending industry. These 
outlets, they’re right in our community, 


they’re all over, and they’re just incred- 
ibly exploitative: They’re pulling about 
$10 billion out of the pockets of the poor 
every single year. There’s real evidence 
that you could give out loans with a lot 
less interest and still even make a profit, 
break even. You could imagine a church 
leveraging some of its capital and say- 
ing, “Look, we’re going to give out these 
small-dollar loans, and the first one’s 
no interest. And if you pay it back on 
time, the next one’s free too.” I’d love 
to see the churches actually take on the 
money changers in their own community 
that way. 


Does abolishing poverty mean abolishing 
capitalism? 

This is a question a lot of young people are 
asking, but no, there’s nothing inherently 
capitalist about wage theft. There’s nothing 
inherently capitalist about the kind of ex- 
ploitation that we’re toleratingin America. 
We're accepting a really low-road capital- 
ism. We're accepting a capitalism with a 
lot of exploitation, no worker power, a lot 
of uncertainty, a lot of stress, and the lack 
of shared prosperity. I want a high-road 
capitalism. I want a capitalism that serves 
the people, not the other way around. I don’t 
think an argument for increasing worker 
power is an argument against capitalism. 
It’s an argument against exploitation. 


How dowe find the right enemy in address- 
ing poverty? 

There’s a low-hanging-fruit answer to your 
question, and there’s aroot answer to your 
question. The low-hanging fruit: There is 
over $140 billion in unused aid left on the 


table every single year because we're doinga 
terrible job connecting families to programs. 

Families are not avoiding those pro- 
grams out of stigma. Sometimes that has 
something to do with it—if you’ve ever 
spent a day in a welfare office, you know 
how degrading it can be—buta lot of itis red 
tape, it’s administrative burden, and we can 
solve this problem. Most elderly Americans 
who qualify for food stamps do not receive 
them; that’s the troubling news. The good 
newsisif youjust doa mailing that makes it 
very simple—has a telephone number on it, 
and when they dial that number, a real-life 
person with a pulse answers the phone and 
walks them through the process—you get a 
lot more take-up. In some states, you've got 
to get fingerprinted and photographed to get 
awelfare program, like you're acriminal, so 
wrapping these programs with dignity and 
humanity really matters. 

This increase in spending on [anti-pov- 
erty] programs has happened at a time 
when poverty’s been persistent, and so 
some people take that to mean that govern- 
ment programs don’t work. But that’s not 
true at all. There’s a ton of resources and 
evidence showing that things like housing 
assistance and food stamps really mat- 
ter—they’re lifesavers to poor families. So, 
there’s a paradox there. 

What we have to do is lean into that 
paradox because that’s when we can fig- 
ure out what’s going on and how we can 
finally abolish poverty. When we give that 
paradox a fair look, I think the answer is: 
Clearly, we haven’t addressed exploitation 
in America, and because of that, our jobs 
have gotten alot worse, pay has stagnated, 
rents have risen. 

The financial exploitation of the poor 
takes $61 million out of their pockets every 
single day. The policy implication is that we 
don’t just need deeper investments—we 
need different ones. 

We need programs that cut poverty at 
the root. Those programs are things like 
empowering workers, raising the minimum 
wage—for God's sake, it hasn’t been raised in 
over 13 years—expanding housing choice for 
low-income Americans so they re not forced 
to take the best bad option, and ending 
financial exploitation of the poor when it 
comes to accessing money and credit. This 
ishowtobuildout longer-term, permanent 
solutions to poverty. © 
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WHICH SIDE ARE 
YOU ON, FRIENDS? 


A REFLECTION ON CHOOSING THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
OVER THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD 
BY KORIA MASTERS I ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOCELYN REITER 
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In fall 2014, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra per- 
formed Brahms’ Requiem on a Saturday evening 
two months after the murder of Michael Brown Jr., 
at aconcert hall about 10 miles from Canfield Green, 
where Brown was killed and his adolescent body left 
out in the Missouri August sun for four and a half hours. 

That summer and fall, people in the city and county of 
St. Louis lived in the tension of waiting—we were waiting 
for a grand jury to make a decision. Not a verdict about 
the officer's guilt: The grand jury was tasked with deciding 
whether this murder was even a murder at all—whether 
anything happened on Aug. 9 that could even be considered 
maybe a crime. Maybe worth investigating. Or whether it 
was just a regular day’s work. 

As intermission was ending and folks were backin their 
seats, just as the orchestra was regathered and the conduc- 
tor was raising his baton, a small group of ticketholders 
in the audience stood up and sang. In singing, they asked 
the audience, made up largely of people who could choose 
whether or not they were impacted by the grand jury’s 
decision that loomed over the city like the shadow of death, 
to make a decision of their own. They stood up, one by one, 
and joined their voices in an old labor song: “Which side are 
you on, friend, which side are you on?” they sang. “Justice 
for Mike Brown is justice for us all. Which side are you on, 
friend, which side are you on?” They hung banners made 
of bedsheets over the balcony; one that echoed the piece 
being performed that evening was painted: “Requiem for 
Mike Brown, 1996-2014.” 

These protesters brought this question—this disrup- 
tion—into a space that could’ve keptit to business as usual. 
They sang the two refrains in repetition, almostlikea Taizé 
chant, for several minutes, then they left the hall together, 
chanting a chant that at the time was still brand-new to 
most Americans: Black Lives Matter. 

The disrupters left to amix of silence and applause from 
the audience and the musicians. The concert continued, 
but the question hungin the air. It’s the same question that 
hangs in the air of many of Jesus’ disciple-calling stories, 
and it’s certainly the question that pervades Matthew’s 
telling of Jesus’ good news. 


THE SHADOW AND 
THREAT OF ROME 


In the fourth chapter of Matthew, Jesus has just learned 
that his cousin John has been arrested. John, who’s been 
proclaiming some kind of kingdom that isn’t Rome but is 
near, probably saw it coming. Empires don’t like it when 
you declare a kingdom within their kingdom, even if it has 
a weird name like the kingdom of heaven. Jesus correctly 
interprets the threat that arrest carries for anyone else who 
proclaims the news John was proclaiming. So, there’s a 
forced choice inherent in Jesus’ life and ministry Gnherent 
in the incarnation of the living God who frees the people who 
have dwelt in the shadow ofdeath): Which side are you on? 

Jesus could have responded to that question by hiding. 
But that wouldn’t have been strategic—he’d just come 
through the temptation in the wilderness, and it’s hard to 
hide from the empire when the devil knows how to find 
you. And it would have been unrealistic if he was going to 
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faithfully be the Living God, the incarnate one who comes to break the 
yoke of the oppressor and free the people who live in the constant shadow 
of death. So, instead, Jesus goes to Galilee. And he goes to the seaside. 
And he goes to preach about the same kingdom that got John locked up 
because he wouldn’t shut up about it. 

And when he calls these two sets of brothers, away from their boats 
and nets and toward the otherwise undefined “kingdom of heaven,” they 
leave their nets and they follow. Immediately. It looks mind-blowingly 
easy for them! They just get up and go! How? How could they possibly be 
that bold that quickly? One piece of this question lives on the map: They 
were Galileans. 

Galilee was the breadbasket of Rome. Galilee (the land promised to 
the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali) had belonged to the Israelite people 
for precious little of the time they'd lived in that land. Galilee, where the 
descendants of those two brothers still lived, still didn’t belong to them. 
Galilee belonged to Rome. And Galilee was where Rome got most of the 
wheat that fed its entire empire. Galilee fed Rome, while it was occupied 
by Rome. Rome existed over it like the shadow of death, a constant re- 
minder that Galilee was promised to them but was not theirs. And these 
brothers knew that. 

They knew it because their fishing was also dominated by Rome’s 
shadow and threat. In order to fish, they had to pay to use the sea and 
take their catches. And with each catch, they paid a portion to Rome first. 
They only got to eat or sell what was left. Peter, Andrew, James, John, and 
Zebedee were not spending their lives fishing to feed their families. More 
than anything, they were spending their lives—risking their bodies—to 
feed Romans. 

These fishers lived the dissonance between knowing who they were 
and who they fed. They knew Rome and how Rome operated. And this 
kingdom ofheaven Jesus was proclaiming offered them something utterly 
different—absurdly different!—from the threats, arrests, and executions 
Romeused to maintain its imperial order. In their world—in a world where 
Roman police arrest, the Roman military conscripts, and the Roman Empire 
kills—the kingdom of heaven calls. It shows up where they live and work 
and worry about surviving, and it invites them away from servitude to the 
very kingdom that overshadows their entire existence. “Which side are you 
on, friends?” Jesus asks them, and they answer with their whole selves. 


‘WILL YOU COME 
AND FOLLOW ME?’ 


The hymn “Will You Come and Follow Me (The Summons)” asks us the 
same question in different words. Jesus’ voice in this hymn invites us to 
follow—and it invites us to imagine all that we will see and do and feel, all 
that we will love and risk and dare as we nurture the kingdom of heaven 
(the kingdom that stands opposed to Rome and to all empires, ancient 
and modern). It also invites us to imagine what we leave behind or resist 
to be freed by the good news: fear; shame; the false promise of security 
through violence; the comfort of being resigned to the idea that there’s 
nothing we can do about bad things. 

We get four verses of the hymn to hear God’s call to us, and then we join 
our voices and sing our intention to follow Jesus. Just like that. Just like 
the disciples. Jesus invites them and us to whole lives of asking ourselves 
which side we are on and whole lives of answering that our entire selves 
belong to the kingdom of heaven. 

John’s arrest and the disciples’ call put this question at the center of the 
story. They make it clear that this whole gospel thing is about a kingdom 
that snatches bodies and places them in jail versus a kingdom that calls 
people into life and joins us as a human in that struggle. A kingdom that 
exploits labor and land versus a kingdom that feeds and frees. 

We join John in his jail cell, from the other side of Jesus’ ministry, death, 
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and resurrection, and we sit beside him in proclaiming 
the nearness of the kingdom of heaven. The kingdom that 


a corner store sandwich in his hand. On both days, people showed up in 
grief and rage to support each other and imagine the kind of world the 


breaks the yoke of the oppressor and scatters the shadow | prophet Isaiah proclaimed, and in both cases, police responded quickly 


of death. The kingdom that calls instead of snatches. The 
kingdom that invites and imagines instead of the kingdom 
that deals in arrests and death. 

Whether we sing it in the words of a hymn or in the 
words of the old movement song, Jesus puts the same 
question to us thathe puts to the first disciples in Matthew's 
gospel. Which side are you on? What kind of kingdom is 
Jesus calling us away from or into resistance to? And what 
kind of kingdom is Jesus calling us toward? Calling us to 
imagine and get excited about and proclaim, even when we 
“risk the hostile stare”? Calling us to hope for, even when 
the shadow of death is the biggest player in the room? 


DREAMING AND SCHEMING 
FOR A KINDER WORLD 


As a coda to the story we began with: Seven weeks after 


and brutally. Empires don’t like it when you dream about akingdom with 
qualities different from their kingdom. 

And yet. Eight years later, almost every person still living who was 
involved in that small and mighty singing protest is still dreaming and 
scheming for a kinder world. They don’t always win. But they have built 
community with one another—doing just what Jesus does when Rome 
snatches up his cousin. They’ve continued to call one another and the wider 
community away from the shadow of death and toward the promises of 
life that can only be found in communities that resist evil together. They 
nurture one another's hope, together. They dream and scheme, together. 
They make art and make food and make fun, together. 

That is what we're being called into when Jesus invites us to proclaim 
the kingdom of heaven that has come near. We have a chance to show up 
and to live our answers to Jesus’ calling question. “Which side are we on, 
church, which side are we on?” May God give us the courage to choose 
the promise of life, community, freedom, and abundance—to choose the 


orchestra concertgoers were briefly disrupted, the grand | kingdom of heaven, always. Thanks be to God. 5 
jury gave its answer by declaring that nothing that could 
potentially be considered murder happened on Aug. 9. 
There were no charges and no trial. 

Four days after the protest, police killed another 18-year- 
old, VonDerrit Myers Jr.,in another part of town, for having 


Korla Masters is interim pastor at Augustana Lutheran Church in Min- 
neapolis. This article is adapted from a sermon Masters gave on Jan. 
88, 2083. 


FOLLOW ME’ marmew 410-97 


Now when Jesus heard that John had been arrested, he withdrew to 
Galilee. He left Nazareth and made his home in Capernaum by the 
sea, in the territory of Zebulun and Naphtali, so that what had been 
spoken through the prophet Isaiah might be fulfilled: 


“Land of Zebulun, land of Naphtali, 

onthe road by the sea, across the Jordan, Galilee of the gentiles— 
the people who sat in darkness 

have seen a great light, 

and for those who sat in the region and shadow of death 

light has dawned.” 


From that time Jesus began to proclaim,"Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven has come near.’ 

Ashe walked by the Sea of Galilee,he saw two brothers, Simon, who | 
is called Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea—for 
they were fishers. And he said to them,“Follow me, and | will make you 
fishers of people."Immediately they left their nets and followed him. As 
he went from there, he saw two other brothers, James son of Zebedee 
and his brother John, in the boat with their father Zebedee, mending 
their nets,and he called them. Immediately they left the boat and their 
father and followed him. Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues and proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and 
curing every disease and every sickness among the people. 
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Two books top the white supremacist reading list. 
This author read them so you don’t have to. 


THE 
‘GREAT 
REPLACEMENT’ 
BACKSTORY 


By Carmen Celestini Illustrations by Mark Harris 
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Religion promotes what is good in hu- 
manity—mercy, wisdom, charity, justice, 
compassion. These are fundamental to 
most religious traditions. But religious 
institutions and movements consist of hu- 
mans capable of both good and evil, truth 
and lies, peaceableness and vi- 
olence. Most Americans have 
positive feelings about the role 
religion plays in American life, 
according to recent surveys. 
But more than 75 percent are 
against religious organizations 
endorsing political candidates 
or getting involved in partisan 


Religious zeal and politi- 
cal power can be an explosive 
combination—which is why 
the First Amendment pro- 
motes the separation of these 
powers. Yet the heart and faith 
of voters impact their choices 
in the polling booth—and the 
emotions and imaginations of 
voters can be swayed by me- 
dia, social groups, and target- 
ed manipulation to impact an 
individual’s vote. 

One form of manipulation is through 
conspiracy theories—and conspiracy the- 
ories that manipulate religious and social 
imaginations are particularly potent. They 
are notnew—recall the early US. grassroots 
movements, such as the Anti-Masonic 
Party andthe Know-Nothings, who fought 
against perceived threats to Protestant 
Christian values, as well as the John Birch 
Society’s modern links to the Christian 
Identity Organization. 


During the Trump 
administration, 
Bannon and Miller 
aa worked to position 
U.S. immigration 
policies within 

the framework of 

The Camp of the Saints. 


As conspiracy theories, disinformation, and populism become more 
mainstream, one less-understood conspiracy is having an outsized im- 
pact on immigration laws: The “great replacement theory” promotes 
the idea that nonwhite people are brought into the United States and 
other Western countries to “replace” white voters as part of a godless, 
liberal political agenda. 

The 2017 “Unite the Right” rally in Charlottesville, Virginia, re- 
minded many Americans that the horrors of organized hate were not 
something in the past. The refrain by white nationalists of “You will not 
replace us!” recalled virulent antisemitism and anti-immigrant rhetoric 
of earlier eras. The media repeated the slogan as it tried to make sense 
of how domestic terrorism, spurred on by online rhetoric regarding 
the removal of Civil War statues, could have culminated in such social 
violence and the murder of Heather Heyer by neo-Nazi James Fields Jr. 
It was a traumatic moment among many in America. 


FRENCH IDEAS TAKE ROOT IN U.S. 


The term “great replacement” has its contemporary genesis in a set of 
racist books by two French authors. Renaud Camus released his treatise 
Le Grand Remplacement (2011) and drew inspiration from Jean Raspail’s 
novel Le Camp des Saints (1973). These books were key influences in the 
Trump administration as well as the 2012 and 2022 French presidential 
elections. 

Renaud Camus, born in rural France in 1946, earned post-graduate 
degrees in philosophy, political science, and history of law. He began his 
political activism as a vocal socialist. That is until 1992, when he had 
an “epiphany” on atrip to an 
old French village, where he 
noted a change in the village’s 
ethnic composition. This led 
him to believe that white Eu- 
ropean Catholics were dis- 
appearing for the benefit of 
Middle Eastern, Black, and 
Muslim populations who 
would replace them. 

In 2002, Camus creat- 
ed his own racialist political 
party, which ran candidates 
for the first time during the 
2012 French presidential 
election. His party’s platform 
advocated “reimmigration” 
and the end of all new im- 
migration to the country. 
The reimmigration plat- 
form promoted legislation 
to return all immigrants to 
their country of origin, thus eliminating nearly all nonwhite people 
from France. He used his position as party founder to spread hate and 
generate fear about “replacement” across Europe. 

In 2017, Camus co-founded the National Council of European 
Resistance, a pan-European movement to oppose all immigration to 
Europe and to defeat what he termed “replacist totalitarianism.” For 
Camus, the politics of Europe were under the control of a Leftist elite 
promoting white “genocide by substitution” through the implementa- 
tion of a “great replacement theory” to create a weak and submissive 
populace that would easily succumb to this elite’s New World Order 
(itself a conspiracy theory that fears an emerging totalitarian world 
government). 
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Despite his launch into party politics, Camus thought that the 2022 
French presidential election would define a point where it could be too 
late to “save” France through a democratic process. He believed that 
by then those who had immigrated to the country would have become 
the “masters” of the elections. In Camus’ mind, there would no longer 
bea solution through the ballot box. He wrote The Great Replacement 
to warn about what was to become of Western civilization. 

Throughout the book Camus argues that the reduced role of Chris- 
tianity in society, industrialization, and the loss of national cultures has 
created a need for immigration if capitalism is to continue and thus 
maintain the materialistic globalized world. He holds that capitalism 
and the lack of God in Western society have led to the perfect nexus 
for whites to be replaced. 


CHRISTIAN APOCALYPTICISM 


Of course, this idea is not entirely new. Camus cites fellow French author 
Jean Raspail’s novel The Camp of the Saints as an inspiration. Raspail, 
born in France in 1925, was an award-winning travel writer turned nov- 
elist. His traditionalist Catholicism fueled writing in which ideologies 
on the Left and Right fail, to be replaced by a Catholic monarchy. The 
Camp of the Saints, a dystopian novel on the end of Western civilization, 
has become one of the defining texts for white nationalist movements. 

Raspail too was inspired by a visit to an old French village, where 
his family had a home. While staring out to the water he thought, 


what if they come?—not knowing who 
“they” were. He then spent a year on his 
dystopian and racist creation. The book ini- 
tially was released in 1973, but was not well 
received until 1975, when it was released 
in English in the United States. 

Raspail uses as epigraph and title a 
line from the Book of Revelation: “And 
they went up over the breadth of the earth 
and encompassed the camp of the saints, 
and the beloved city” (20:9). His book 
is a racist tale of immigrants sent on a 
mission to destroy the Western world, 
enabled by liberal politicians and liberal 
religious leaders. The loose plot focuses on 
a Belgian Catholic priest and aid workers 
who are promoting the adoption of chil- 
dren from India to Belgium. The priest 
and an aid worker end up accompanying 
immigrant children ona ship to the West, 
their “convoy” to Europe. 

Raspail casts religious leaders from 
various Christian denominations as com- 
peting to be the most publicly sympathetic 
to the plight of immigrants and ensure 
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an easy path for the immigrants’ arrival. The pope in the novel is from 
Brazil and described as “[t]hat feeble voice of the sick Christian world.” 
Raspail also spends an inordinate amount of time on the moral and 
physical destruction of the Catholic priest. The priest, slowly weak- 
ened by lack of food and water on the ship, is sexually abused. With 
each sexual act, the priest’s dedication to his vows is decimated. He 
dies broken in his faith. Raspail uses this character as a metaphor for 
the slow perversion of the church; the degradation and eradication of 
the priest’s faith reflects the persecution-to-destruction of religion in 
Western society. 

Similarly, he depicts as sex- 
ually perverse the immigrant 
children’s parents, who com- 
modify their children by sell- 
ing them to Western nations 
for adoption. Reports of the 
parents’ desperate poverty are 
described as tools the liberal 
media uses to create a narrative 
of sympathy. Raspail has the im- 
migrant convoy take three days 
to reach the West—over Good 
Friday, Holy Saturday, and Eas- 
ter. In his words, “On this Easter 
Sunday evening, eight hundred thousand living beings, and thousands 
of dead ones, were making their peaceful assault on the Western World.” 
He portrays these three days as the end of “the white world.” 

The novel also takes aim at the role of media in contemporary so- 
ciety, positioning so-called liberal media in a battle against media on 
the Right. Raspail portrays legacy media as welcoming the destruction 
of the Western world in the name of compassion and atonement for 
both past actions and current privileges. The Right’s media, on the 
other hand, promotes ideas that the “white race” and the nation need 
to be saved, no matter the costs, whether inhuman or not. Hauntingly, 
Raspail’s fictive right-wing media argues to return the immigrants to 
their homelands, sink their ships, destroy their caravans, or “put them 
allin camps.” 


that manipulate 


INFLUENCE WITHIN THE 
TRUMP ADMINISTRATION 


This trope of “putting them all in camps” has a tragic connection to US. 
immigration policies established under the Trump administration (and 
largely ended under the Biden administration). 

Former Trump strategist Steve Bannon and former presidential 
policy adviser Stephen Miller have stated publicly that The Camp of the 
Saints was influential in their understanding of immigration policies. 
So much so that Miller, at the beginning of the Trump administration, 
turned to Katie McHugh, editor of the far-right news website Breitbart, 
to publish an article comparing Pope Francis to the pope in the book. 
Raspail’s fictional pope promoted the idea of the Western world opening 
its borders to immigrants. The article—Miller suggested the title, “Camp 
of the Saints’ Seen Mirrored in Pope’s Message”—appeared in Breitbart 
18 days after his request. 

Bannon, too, used the book as a warning. In a 2014 presentation in 
Vatican City to conservative cardinals, he stated that the Judeo-Chris- 
tian West was in crisis and argued, much like Camus, that immigration 
policies destroying the West are due to capitalism, humans as com- 
modities in the global economy, and the secularization of the West. 
He framed the nationalism battle not only in anti-immigration tropes, 
but further declared it to be a war against “Islamic fascism.” Bannon 


Conspiracy theories 


religious and social 
imaginations are 
particularly potent. 


often refers to immigration as a “Camp 
of the Saints-type” invasion, bringing the 
title of the book and its narrative into the 
mainstream lexicon. Most media have 
not made note of this disturbing trend. 

During the early months of the Trump 
administration, Bannon and Miller 
worked to position U.S. immigration 
policies within the frame- 
work of The Camp of the 
Saints. The right-wing 
media echoed their (false) 
narrative of links to liberal 
Catholics, the Vatican, and 
other liberal Christians as 
supportive of open border 
policies. American liberal 
churches were presented as 
being in support of “immi- 
gration lawlessness,” and 
the liberal, legacy media 
were accused of promot- 
ing open borders and wel- 
coming the caravans at the U.S.-Mexico 
border, using images of suffering children 
and women to manipulate the emotions 
of the nation. While previous U.S. admin- 
istrations detained migrants, the Trump 
administration implemented mandatory 
detention. No previous administration 
used the separation of families as a de- 
terrence. The Trump administration re- 
sponse to immigration was to “put them 
allin camps.” 


WHEN CONSPIRACY 
THEORIES COMBINE 


The impact of the “great replacement the- 
ory” on the West is not only through the 
violent acts witnessed at the Unite the 
Right Rally, nor the policies of the Trump 
administration. One of the foundations of 
that conspiracy theory is that the low birth 
rate among white populations is a catalyst 
to white replacement. When Roe v. Wade 
fell, white nationalists celebrated a victo- 
ry to save “white America.” Before that, 
the theory was entwined with COVID-19 
conspiracy theories, linking to ideas of the 
pandemic and vaccines as tools for the 
“elites” to control the white population. 
With the “great replacement” encom- 
passing tropes ofracism, anti-immigration, 
nationalism, and perceptions of Christian 
persecution, the linked “super conspiracy” 
itself builds upon the perceptions of injus- 
tice, while stoking the patriotism of those 
who envision their nation under attack. 
Within aconspiracy there is distrust in 
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the institutions of society, a belief that the 
enemy has infiltrated universities, govern- 
ments, media, and religious institutions. 
This narrative also provides a rationale 
for why things are the way they are and 
why one may not be as successful as an- 
ticipated or have no purchase within the 
“American Dream.” The scapegoats, and 
those of the nation, become the “other,” 
a group of people who are working to de- 
stroy one’s notions of what the nation is 
and should be. 

Like the culture battles at the turn of 
the 19th century against the Protestant 
Social Gospel movement, Christians and 
churches that support programs and poli- 
cies that care for the marginalized or asy- 
lum seekers are seen as part of the problem. 
White nationalists present these churches 
as part of the powerful cabal that wishes to 
see the destruction of the nation. 

In this white nationalist interpreta- 
tion of the nation, their specific brand of 
Christianity is not only under attack by this 
“compromised” version, but true Christi- 
anity has been removed from society—aid- 
ed by the weakness of these social gospel 
churches and leaving only an immoral 
state. Sadly, the manifestos of the killers 
in 2019 mass shootings in Christchurch, 
New Zealand, and El Paso, Texas, and the 
2022 mass shooting at a Buffalo, New York 
supermarket included such assertions that 
their white nationalist brand of Christian- 
ity has been removed and thus the society 
destroyed, resulting in the opportunity for 
the “great replacement” to occur. 

With the rise of such threats as the 
Black-Robed Regiment (a movement of 
militant pastors, supported by Far Right 
political activists, advocating that their 
congregations take up arms in defense of 
democracy), Patriot Churches (a network 
of nondenominational congregations that 
advance an extremist “God and country” 
philosophy), and the New Apostolic Refor- 
mation (acharismatic movement that de- 
fends Trump’s presidency as a fulfillment 
of prophecy), it is critical that religious 
leaders, academics, and policymakers 
understand how these social forces work 
and how to leverage good religion, good 
legislation, and good social movements 
in defense of democratic pluralism. « 


Carmen Celestini is a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo in religious studies 
and a post-doctoral fellow with the School 
of Religion at Queen’s University in On- 
tario, Canada. 


YES, YOU CAN TAKE 
ACTION AGAINST 


CONSPIRACY THEORIES! 


CHURCHES ARE PART OF THE SOLUTION. 


Use the power of the pulpit to repudiate false theories like the “great 
replacement.” Education is far more effective in curbing conspiracies 
than ignoring them. Engage in conversation and relationship with 
those who espouse conspiracy theories. Isolation from differing view- 
points leads people further into a bubble of self-validating opinions. 


Promote online safety and media literacy in your community. 
Provide skilled teachers who can help individuals identify when 
they are interacting with extremist disinformation or being 
drawn into racist or other ideologies of hate. Check out the Cen- 
ter for Media Literacy and the U.K.’s Centre for Digital Theology. 


Hold tech and social media companies accountable. Legislative 
and consumer pressure can enforce policies and terms of service 
so that internet-based platforms do not harbor hate groups and 
violent extremists. Follow the Center for Countering Digital Hate. 


Protect youth from extremist disinformation. The Southern Poverty Law 
Center and American University published “Building Networks and 
Addressing Harm: A Community Guide to Online Youth Radicalization 
—Resources for Trusted Adults, Mentors, and Community Leaders.” 


Defend and promote inclusive, truthful education. Many states are 
pushing laws to restrict inclusive education and age-appropriate 
teaching about history. Read Walking Away From Hate by Jeanette 
and Lauren Manning. —the Editors 
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BOYGENIUS' DEBUT ALBUM 
IS A SEARING ODE 
TO FRIENDSHIP 


By Hannah Keziah Agustin 


At the close of the music video 

for “$20,” all three bandmates of 

boygenius—the young indie band 

turned chart-topping supergroup— 

cut their palms and swear a blood 

oath to each other. As I watched it 

for the first time, I couldn’t help but feel drawn toward prayer—is this 

hat love looks like? It is subversive to hold on to the tenderness of 

friendships in a world rife with violence. But boygenius, consisting of 

Julien Baker, Phoebe Bridgers, and Lucy Dacus, refuses to do anything 

less in their debut full-length album the record—a searing homage to 
their love for each other. It is nothing short of divine. 

Ringing with angst and affection, these songs meld post-grunge guitar 

riffs with heartfelt existential threads. In “Satanist,” they respond to 


boygenius / Chuff Media 


ruminations in Ecclesiastes 1:2, “Every- 
thing is meaningless,” by singing, “Ifnoth- 
ing can be known, then stupidity is holy.” 
By embracing the finitude and vapor o: 
our existence, they, like the Teacher i 
Ecclesiastes, “[make] peace with [their] 
inevitable death” (from the song “An- 
ti-Curse”). 

Yet, amid all the nihilism, there’s joy. 
Boygenius’ gushing piano ballad “Lette 
to an Old Poet” nods to Rainer Maria Ril- 
ke’s Letters to a Young Poet, in which the 
Austrian writer and mystic offers this 
instruction: “Believe in a love that is being 
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stored up for you like an inheritance.” Boygenius finds 
this love in friendship. 

In boygenius’ the film (directed by Kristen Stewart), 
the nostalgia-ridden short of three songs from the record, 
Baker, Bridgers, and Dacus (who refer to themselves 
as “the boys”) run through liminal dreamscapes while 
their songs play in the background. They traverse an 
array of memories, switching fluidly and sporadically 
between their child selves and adult selves: They set 
houses on fire, sing softly in front of monster trucks, 
and cuddle each other on the bed inside an abandoned 
house they painted blue. But underneath the loud per- 
cussion and the agonized screaming, boygenius speaks 
right through the dissatisfaction of not being known, 
and conversely, the mortifying vulnerability of being 
fully known: “It feels good to be known so well. I can’t 
hide from you like I hide from myself,” sings Dacus in 
the moving-away-from-home soundtrack “True Blue.” 
The record invites us to lean in—to neither fear nor shy 
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away from intimacy. IT IS BOTH 

In “Without You Without Them,” Dacus sings softly, TERRIFYING AND 
tenaciously, “Speak tome /until yourhistory’snomystery MARVELOUS TO BE 
to me.” As Baker and Bridgers join in, the vulnerability KNOWN SO WELL. 
40 From the film / boygenius / YouTube 


is reflected in the acappellaarrangement, 
pointing to the holiness of friendship. It is 
both a confession and an appeal: “I want 
to hear your story / And be a part of it.” 
It’s a desire to know and be known, to 
insert oneself into the narrative of oth- 
er people’s lives, even briefly. There is a 
palpable creativity and joy found only in 
fellowship. 

Boygenius forms a sort of Trinity of 
love. At the beginning of the world, God, 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit were a com- 
munity, dancing all things into existence. 
Such harmony and movement required a 
deep intimacy. We see this in Romans 8:27: 
“[God] who searches our hearts knows 
the mind of the Spirit,” and in John 7:29 
when Christ says, “I know God, because 
I am from God, and God sent me.” The 
members of the Trinity grasped the full- 
ness of their identities. As image bearers, 
we are also fashioned to long for this level 
of communion. 

I didn’t always have this. When, at 
the age of 18, I emigrated from the urban 
landscape of Manila, the Philippines, to 
asmall college town in Wisconsin, I was 
disoriented by the whiplash of postcolo- 
nial upbringings and American dreams. I 
was uprooted from my homeland because 
there was a demand for Filipino nurses in 
the US., and my mother was one. My fam- 
ily fit as much of our lives as we could into 
two suitcases. But I missed the Pacific, and 
addressed this longing with two majors, 
three jobs, and an array of activities that 
could be easily itemized to fill a résumé. 
Sitting on the floor of my college dorm, 
gnawing at my loneliness, I found God: I 
discovered an Asian American Bible study 
at my university. Only then didit dawn on 
me that self-sufficiency is a capitalistic lie. 
Ineed community. cont'd on page 45 
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A REPRESSIVE 
COMING-OF-AGE 


By Abby Olcese 


The word “selfish” is used 
many times throughout 
writer-director Laurel Par- 
met’s coming-of-age film 
The Starling Girl. Seven- 
teen-year-old Jem Starling 
(Eliza Scanlen) hears it most 
often from her parents. Her 
father (Jimmi Simpson) 
uses the word to describe 
the period of his life before 
he got saved and gave up drinking. Her mother (Wrenn 
Schmidt) chides Jem for selfishness when sheisn’tperforming 
her duties at home. And at church, congregants direct the 
insultat Jem whenever her performancein theworship dance 
troupe pulls attention toward herself and away from God. 
This understanding of “selfishness” dismisses the 
community members’ unmet needs. Jem, like most teen- 
agers, is starting to consider what kind of person she'll 
become. However, the only guidance she’s getting is from 
her fundamentalist church, which advises her to give up her 
dreams, fear her changing body, and let her church decide 
who she'll marry. It’s no wonder that Jem’s thoughts turn 
increasingly to the only person who gives her positive, al- 
beit problematic, attention: the youth leader, Owen Taylor 
(Lewis Pullman), the married son of her church’s pastor. 
The Starling Girl is an empathetic portrait of the vul- 
nerability and power of young women. It shows what can 
happen when the structures around them—family, church, 
patriarchy—limit that power and stifle their desires and 
dreams. This leads Jem to a sexual relationship with the 
similarly frustrated Owen, who’s drawn to Jem’s seemingly 
boundless potential. 
Parmet’s film addresses the church’s reckoning with 
abuse. When Jem and Owen’s relationship comes to light, 


she’s the oneforced to ask the 
congregation’s forgiveness 
fortempting amarried man. 
She’s shamed and shunned 
by her family. Owen, who 
pursued aminoroverwhom 
he had authority, an action 
with serious legal and spir- 
itual consequences, merely 
loses his job. 

However, Parmet refus- 
es to paint Jem as a victim. 
In an interview with the 
Sundance Institute, the di- 
rector said, “Sexual abuse is 
often portrayed in films as 
clear-cut; you see a victim 
with no agency.... [think to 
understand abuse, we have 
to look at the more ambig- 
uous cases, too. We can be 
exploited while at the same 
time wielding power; both 
are truths.” Jem thinks the 
worldly Owen is a way out 
of her restrictive life. She 
later learns he’s anchoring 
her in place. 

The Starling Girlisanu- 
anced illustration ofa young 
woman overwhelmed by 
feelings no one will explain 
to her, and an unhappy man 
who takes advantage of her 
underdeveloped instincts. 
Both are products of a re- 
pressive culture. Jem even- 
tually realizes that if she 
wants a better future, her 
strength, curiosity, and love 
of God are what will save 
her. © 


Abby Olcese is a film 
critic and writer based in 
Missouri. 


From The Starling Girl 


New & Noteworthy 


CAPITALIST 
CAUTIONARY 


TALE 


BlackBerry highlights the role of greed 
in capitalism through the story of the 
rise of the BlackBerry smartphone. The 
film, which transports us to a time when 
smartphones weren’t omnipresent fixtures 
in our lives, shows the danger of valuing 
innovation more than ethics. 


Elevation Pictures 


RSE 


SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


SENSITIVE 
SOUL 


- 


The Grder 


Evangeticals 


Small Steps for Justice 

In Social Justice for the Sen- 
sitive Soul: How to Change 
the World in Quiet Ways, 
author Dorcas Cheng-To- 
zun reaffirms the ways 
meek, introverted, and 
empathetic voices enhance 
conversations about jus- 
tice, underscoring that you 
don’thaveto chant through 
a megaphone to advance 
the common good. 
Broadleaf 


Overlooked Christians 
“Evangelicalism” has be- 
come synonymous with a 
white, patriarchal, conser- 
vative brand of Christianity. 
In The Other Evangelicals: 
A Story of Liberal, Black, 
Progressive, Feminist, and 
Gay Christians—and the 
Movement That Pushed 
Them Out, Isaac B. Sharp 
shows how evangelical his- 
tory is far from monolithic. 
Eerdmans 
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CULTIVATING JOY Cavaiae 
AND LIBERATION 


CAN’T BE MEASURED 
IN DOLLARS. 


By Josina 
Guess 


“Do you make any money from it?” a visi- 


AWay Home tor asked as we walked behind my house, 


where goats, chickens, fruits, and vegetables 
grow among the weeds. I shook my head and 
laughed. 

We entered the garden where my 74-year- 
old father knelt, breaking up soil with an old cultivating 
fork. He was planting spindly tomato plants I had started 
from seed and almost abandoned. 

We don’t make money from it, but the garden is the 
place where my father cultivates joy. When I was a child, 
he poured water on rows of collards to wash away stressful 
days working for a Washington, D.C., nonprofit. Gardening 
restores his soul. These days, Dad splits his time between 
my parents’ home in Ohio and my home in rural Georgia, 
planting gardens in both places. 

We don’t weigh the bushels of okra, cantaloupe, pep- 
pers, watermelon, and beans to see if they equal or surpass 
expenditures of time or money spent on Dad’s trips down 
South. Some work can’t be measured in dollars. 

In her poem “Photosynthesis,” Ashley M. Jones, the poet 
laureate of Alabama, remembers her father’s garden: “The 
difference, now: my father is not a slave, / not a sharecrop- 
per. This land is his and so is this garden, / so is this work. 


The difference is that he owns this labor.” 

There must be another phrase than 
“hobby farmer” to express the spiritual 
satisfaction of freely gardening, especially 
for people carrying centuries of trauma 
connected to the land. African American 
farmers make up less than 2 percent of 
farmers in the US. Places like Soul Fire 
Farm in New York, or EARTHseed Farmin 
California, use methods rooted in African 
and Indigenous ways to repair centuries 
of harm. Practices like heavy mulching, 
planting cover crops, and growing avariety 
of plants help soil to recover from heavy 
tilling and monoculture. The slow, small- 
scale farming my father does isn’t even 
included in the “2 percent.” Yet, our little 
farmjoins other plots of liberation, places 
of healing for people and the land itself. 

From my desk window, I watch my 
dad wade through the green. Though I 
try to hide it with nail polish, my fingers 
are cracked, with an earth-brown patina 
staining the grooves of my fingerprints. I 
walk out to join him. Other work pulls at 
me: deadlines, emails, and writing. But I 
stop to pull weeds. An hour later, ’m more 
at peace, ready to face the work waiting 
at my desk. 

“What you call waste, / I call pow- 
er. What you call work I make beautiful 
again,” Jones writes in “Photosynthesis.” 
I probably earn less money because of the 
time I spend in the garden. But my dad 
is teaching me that living a life you love 
is a way to make a good living. o 


Josina Guess has an MFA in narrative 
nonfiction from the University of Geor- 
gia. 


Pandora Thomas and her mother, Frances Thomas, at EARTHSeed Farm in California. / Devin Ariel / Mahogany Visions August 2023 


VISION 


A TALE OF GRIEF 
AND LOVE 


Ona brightly lit stage in Berlin, a performing artist drapes 
her dead son’s pajamas over her lap and begins to cry. 
She cries “loud and unabashed” until her ponytail starts 
to unravel, and her face becomes swollen and red. Soon, 
the audience begins to cry too. 

The artist is Magos, mother to Santiago, the boy who 
dies in the opening pages of Gerardo Samano Cordova’s 
novel Monstrilio. When Santiago dies, his parents—Magos 
and Joseph—begin to drown in their grief. But where 
Joseph isolates himself, weeping endlessly, Magos does 
something strange. She cuts outa piece of her dead son’s 
lung, leaves Joseph, and retreats to her mother’s house 
in Mexico City. 

Part family drama, part queer coming-of-age story, 
Samano Cordova’s debut gracefully wields its horror 
elements while navigating the complexities of grief. 
Structurally, the novel unfolds in four unique perspec- 
tives: Magos, Lena, Joseph, and M. After Magos learns 


Monstrilio, 


by Gerardo Sdmano Cordova 


Zando 


K*K* 


MONSTRILIO IS NOT HUMAN. STILL, 
THEY CONTINUE TO LOVE AND PROTECT 
HIM. THEY DO NOT HAVE TO UNDERSTAND 


HIM TO FIGHT FOR HIM. 


about a folktale in which 
a dead girl’s heart grows 
into a young man, she 
sequesters herself in her 
mother’s house and feeds 
the lung pork and beef. 
She doesn’t clean or air 
out the room. Instead, she 
uses her odor asa shield, to 
keep her loved ones away 
from the lung, to protect 
its growth. This moment 
captures the overwhelm- 
ing nature of Magos’ grief, 
but it also foreshadows the 

extent to which she will go 
to protect what she has left 
of Santiago. 

The second section be- 
longs to Lena, Magos and 
Joseph’s closest friend, 
who has been in love with 
Magos for a long time. A 
physician in Mexico City, 
Lena cannot help but be 
pulled into the web of care 
around the lung, after it 
grows fur and a limb-like 
tail and becomes Monstril- 
io. When Magos summons 
Joseph to Mexico City and 
Joseph inevitably adores 
Monstrilio, the three take 
turns caring for the little 
monster, keeping his ex- 
istence secret. The love 
this family builds around 
Monstrilio is neither neat 
nor simple. Because de- 
spite what Magos wants, 
and what Joseph hopes, 
Monstrilio is not human. 
Still, they continue to love 
and protect him. They do 
nothave to understand him 
to fight for him. 

Monstrilio the novel, 
like its protagonist, moves 
through Mexico City, Ber- 


lin, and New York City. 
Monstrilio, or M, as he 
prefers when he begins to 
resemble a human, holds 
his family together. Even 
as their grief drives Joseph 
and Mago apart, and Lena’s 
loneliness pulls her away 
from Magos and her fami- 
ly, M’s existence is enough 
to bring his loved ones to- 
gether. He is at once anem- 
bodiment oftheir yearslong 
grief, and his own person. 
The novel’s closing section, 
told from M’s perspective, 
imbues M with agency and 
chronicles the choices he 
makes—despite his par- 
ents’ desires—to determine 
his future. 

Back in Berlin, the au- 
dience witnessing Magos’ 
performance does not have 
the full story, and so their 
tears become reactionary, 
voyeuristic. But unlike this 
audience, we, as readers, 
know the full story. And as 
Samano Cordova invites us 
into this intimate family 
drama, he offers us some- 
thing Magos denies her 
audience: An opportuni- 
ty to open our hearts and 
recognize our own griefs, 
however grotesque and 
unseemly they might be. 
What is more human than 
this? ° 


Elinam Agbo earned an 
M.F.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Helen 
Zell Writers’ Program. 
Born in Ghana, she grew 
up in the U.S. Midwest. 
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A MORE HOPEFUL TAKE 
ON MANHOOD 


44 


Non-Toxic Masculinity: 
Recovering Healthy Male Sexuality, 
by Zachary Wagner 


IVP 


Endorsements rarely catch my eye, 
butsome names that grace Zachary 
Wagner’s Non-Toxic Masculinity: 
Recovering Healthy Male Sexualt- 
ty made my jaw drop. Amy Peeler 
and Kristin Kobes Du Mez—schol- 
ars renowned for tackling purity 
culture and male-centric theolo- 
gy—aren’t names you'd expect on 
a book like this. Most traditional 
Christian men’s thoughts on “biblical manhood” are not 
only flimsily dressed in culturally secular activities like 
playin’ sports and shootin’ guns, but also fatally based in 
unbiblical standards of hypersexual and violent behavior. 
Thankfully, Wagner swings over such pitfalls, laying out an 
expansive vision of masculinity rooted in the Jesus ideal: 
love for God and neighbor. 

Wagner articulates how purity culture failed both wom- 
enand men. “Many of the theological and cultural founda- 
tions of the movement were sub-Christian, even worldly,” 
he writes. “Dehumanizing theology leads to dehumanizing 
behavior”—behavior that includes fetishized virginity, body 
hatred, tolerated abuse, and sexual segregation. Purity cul- 
ture, Wagner explains, calls men “animals” and “perverts,” 
confounding rhetoric I heard growing up in the church. 
This type of gendered, sexual denigration—especially when 
attributed, in part, to God’s design—only serves to further 
dishonor the imago dei of men and excuse sexual sin. 

There’s a “pathetically low and impossibly high bar for 
masculine sexuality [that] trains men to resist, flee, and 
medicate (through marital sex) their untamable boyish 
immaturity rather than grow beyond it,” Wagner writes. 
The divinization of high libidos and heterosexual marriage 
can be doubly damaging for queer Christian men, who 
face additional stigmatization and erasure in the church. 

Wagner holds to traditional sexual ethics on por- 
nography, extramarital sex, and LGBTQ+ issues. He has 
sufficient reasoning for the first two and little to say on 
the third; however, his approach to the latter is charac- 
terized by some theological humility, saying there’s room 
for faithful disagreement over sexuality, which he sees as 


a “secondary issue” to the gospel. Wagner 
cites queer theologians like Matthias Rob- 
erts and Bridget Eileen Rivera in good faith. 

Wagner defines toxic masculinity as 
“entitlement—to power, space, freedom, 
preference, and pleasure” toward the “self 
and others.” Throughout the book, he casts 
amore positive, aspirational vision of mas- 
culinity, one where men use their “embod- 
ied male advantage” (i.e., men typically 
being larger and stronger than women) 
and paternal potential (fatherhood) “to 
take responsibility for, cultivate, nurture, 
repair, renew, or redeem” all of creation. He 
lauds virtues such as care and leadership 
in vocations from carpentry to teaching. 
While Wagner implies that people can 
embody fatherhood “no matter your sexual 
orientation [or] gender identity,’ Non-Toxic 
Masculinity holds to some artificial bar- 
riers around sex and gender identity. By 
Wagner’s own playbook, aren’t women 
capable of embodying masculinity, too? 
Can’t men live out femininity? 

Still, Wagner’s vision of masculinity 
helps break binaries. He believes Christian 
men are manly whenever they “bring life 
out of death” in self-sacrificial service. If 
that’s what makes a real man, then Wag- 
ner’s book represents a promising turn- 
ing point for a vision of biblical manhood 
where Christian character comes first 
and cultural notions of gender expression 
second. © 


Joey Thurmond is editorial assistant for 
Sojourners. 
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contd from page 40 In the belly of empire, my friends 
were my salvation. They loved me beyond the works of 
my hands and the long labors of my body. “I remember 
who I am when I’m with you,” boygenius sings with 
cosmic harmonies in “True Blue”—they are each other’s 
soulmates even when home becomes transient. In the 
diaspora, incarnational community was and continues 
to be my true north. Community grounds me. My friends 
have built a cathedral around me, and I have found in 
them refuge and joy. 

Friendship is the through line of boygenius’ cathar- 
tic music. They populated each other’s memories and 
haunted one another’s dreams to create something 
beautiful and surreal. It is both terrifying and marvelous 
to be known so well. 

There are several different Greek words for “love” 
in the New Testament. In a world that most often cel- 
ebrates eros (romantic love) and storge (familial love), 
Jesus—and boygenius—shine a spotlight on one of the 
more overlooked forms of love, taking time to celebrate 
philia, or sibling love. Philia love is often characterized 
by affection, warmth, and friendship. The celebration 
of it is what makes the record unique. Love songs are 
common; love songs to friends are rare. Because of this, 
the recordis a transgressive album reminding us to love 
our friends because they are our perennial home. 

Baker, Bridgers, and Dacus have created a lingua 
franca for philia love, a hymnary for community. In one 
of the most stripped-down songs of the album, “We’re 
In Love,” Dacus sings a promise: “There is somethin’ 
about you that I will always recognize / And if you don’t 
remember / I will try to remind you of the humming- 
birds / You know the ones / And the baby scorpion / 
And the winter lunar halo / And the walk we took in 
the Redwoods. /I could go on and on and on and I will.” 

Friendship is a type of love that we should go on and 
on and on about, for it is eternal. ” 


Hannah Keziah Agustin is a writer from Manila, the Phil- 
ippines. She is based in Madison, Wis. 
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Equipping 
theologically diverse 
| students fora 


pluralistic world. 


Preparation for ministry 
—at the intersection of 
faith and social action— 
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and deepens the Spirit. 
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THERE'S MORE TO TELL 


‘7te Nurturing Faith 
Commentary Serves 


Lectionary Resources for Preaching and Teaching 


By Tony W. Cartledge 
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HIVE 


from The Lisa Sequence 


By Paula Bohince 


Red roses blooming all at once 

when she finds between herself and any door 

a male, be him grandson or lawyer, any flinch of any him brings a springtime 
terror of thorn and attar, shivering with adrenaline, a clawing 

of petal-flesh, the past beneath it, the blood 

un-forgetting, the body expressive as earth, pushing up what’s sown: 

roses, overwhelmed in heat, drawing close the bee, its 

pollinate, while the queen smiles ruthlessly inside her daggered hive, watching 
workers enter and leave, the wind itself stung, 

so the weak, wingless one. 


Paula Bohince, author of Swallows and Waves, lives in Pennsylvania. Lisa Montgomery, 
the first woman killed by the U.S. federal government since 1953, was executed under 
former President Trump. 


Illustration by Danzhu Hu 


TAKE CHARGE OF 
YOUR LEGACY FOR 
MAKE-A-WILL MONTH 


C ——_ 


August is national “Make-A-Will Month’—a reminder to 
make plans so you can leave a lasting impact on our society. 
Whatever your age, every adult should consider what they want their legacy to be and 
create a will to ensure that their wishes are carried out accordingly. Creating a will this 


month can offer peace of mind and is an opportunity to make an effective plan for your 
community and loved ones. 


With your support, Sojourners will keep advocating for peace and justice to create lasting 
change. 


For more information, visit: sojo.net /legacy-giving or write us at legacy@sojo.net. 
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ATTEMPTING THE 


from the Revised Common 


IMPOSSIBLE Lectionary, Cycle A 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


Jewish New Testament scholar Amy- 
Living the Word Jill Levine claims that all religions are 
a little bit supersessionist. Christian 
supersessionism—which understands 
God’s covenant with Christians to nul- 
lify God’s covenant with the people of 
Israel—has been so mainstream throughout most of Christian history 
that it has hardly required articulating. It was just the anti-Jewish water 
in which we swam. Following the Holocaust, however, Christians recog- 
nized how much we'd weaponized supersessionism into antisemitism, 
which provided support for Nazi and white supremacist ideologies and 
perpetuated anti-Jewish violence. Unfortunately, Levine argues, no 
exegetical maneuver can fully expunge supersessionism from the New 
Testament—though many have tried. It’s there. And the authority of 
God’s word in Christian lives keeps its dangerous power ever-present. 

Still, Paul’s letter to the church in Rome (which we read this month) 
contains Paul’s own grappling with these questions. Chapters 9 to 11— 
wherein Paul corrects some of the Gentile converts who think God has 
now rejected the covenant with Israel—comprise the hook on which 
most contemporary attempts to dismantle supersessionism hang their 
hat. So, we’ll pay special attention to these. 

This isn’t going to be an easy fix—particularly for Christians (like 
me!) who want to hold fast to the gospel, atone for complicity with an- 
tisemitism, and stand in solidarity with Palestinians under occupation. 
Still I trust God’s promises: I believe both that God’s covenant with Israel 
endures and that Jesus is the Messiah. So, this month, we are going to sit 
with the discomfort of failing while attempting the impossible. Because, 
in trying, we might find a new way through. 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology as 
Performance Art and creator of transgressivedevotional.com, teaches at 
Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


Scripture passages are 


KKK 


A PENITENT GAZE WOULD 
RECOGNIZE THAT GOD FED ISRAEL 
SO ISRAEL COULD FEED OTHERS. 


AUGUST 6 


TAKING A FIRST STEP 


ISAIAH 55:1-5; PSALM 145:8-9, 14-21; 
ROMANS 9:1-5; MATTHEW 14:13-21 


In The Christian Imagination,theologian Wil- 
lie James Jennings interprets early church 
antisemitism as a training camp where we 
learned how to hate “the other”—a skill 
Christians then transferred to every “other” 
we helped construct. For Jennings, this 
means Christianity is now infected with 
the original sin of this hatred. To repent 
of this sin in the full sense—not just regret 
it but turn back from it—we must recall 
that Jews are not the other to Christians, 
but that Christians are the other to Jews. 
Put differently, the people of Israel are not 
“saved” by being grafted onto Christianity; 
rather, the fullness of Christian salvation 
comes through Christians being grafted 
into Israel (see Romans 11:17-24). 

To repent—first to look back, then look 
forward anew—requires directing our pen- 
itent gaze to where the Old and New Tes- 
taments connect. (I’m avoiding the easy 
non-fix of just changing Old and New ter- 
minology here.) In this week's readings, a 
penitent gaze wouldn't interpret the psalm- 
ist and Isaiah’s promises that God will feed 
Israel as merely prefiguring Jesus feeding 
the 5,000 (Matthew 14:13-21). A penitent 
gaze, rather, would recognize that God fed 
Israel so Israel could feed others (Psalm 
145:15), and realize that this is precisely what 
Jesus did with the 5,000. He didn’t erase 
God’s promise to Israel but, rather, partic- 
ipated in it—as had many Jews before him. 

The difference between the superses- 
sionist and penitent gaze is slim: Now you 
see it, now you don’t. But here’s a humble 
first step: Whatever we do with Matthew 
14—devotionally or homiletically—let’s 
locate Jesus more fully in God’s promise 
to Israel. In so doing, we start healing any 
overly decisive break between Old and New 
Testaments that our infected Christian 
imaginations harbor. 
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AUGUST 13 


ONE MORE STEP 


1 KINGS 19:9-18; PSALM 85:8-13; 
ROMANS 10:5-15; MATTHEW 14:28-33 


Another supersessionist way that Chris- 
tians read the Bible pits an Old Testament 
“God of fear” against a New Testament 
“God of love.” Even though this distinc- 
tion has long been declared heretical 
(see Marcionism), versions of it persist 
today—particularly among progressive 
Christians. For example, when we cite 
Jesus’ embrace of the marginalized to 
combat contemporary forms of oppres- 
sion without acknowledging his Jewish- 
ness, we can make it sound like the “God 
of love and acceptance” didn’t exist until 
the Common Era. 

Similarly, a progressive superses- 
sionist biblical hermeneutic often gets 
deployed to argue that we should no lon- 
ger (that’s the supersessionist bit!) fear 
God. This week, this hermeneutic would 
supersede the supposed abusive God who 
desires our fear (Psalm 85:8-13) with the 
nonabusive Jesus who says, “Take cour- 
age! Itis I. Don’t be afraid,” thereby calm- 
ing fear with gentle love (Matthew 14:22- 
33). But, without the supersessionist 
interpretive turn, progressive Christians 
must deal more deeply with the biblical 
claim (which runs across both Christian 
testaments) that the God who calls us 
to repentance is a God who is actually 
terrifying. 

Our penitent—rather than superses- 
sionist—gaze lets the psalmist remind 
us that fear is the only response that 
can prove we’ve truly encountered God 
and that salvation only comes to those 
who have done so (Psalm 85:9). That the 
disciples, in Matthew 14, become afraid 
when they encounter the fullness of God’s 
glory in their friend is, therefore, a sign 
that they’re being saved (verses 25-26). 
Reading with an eye toward Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue, then, I’m left wondering 
if it’s not just God’s wrath we fear, but 
also God’s love. And I’m wondering if this 
is a fear with which Jews and Christians 
could grapple together. 


AUGUST 20 


PAUL STEPS FORWARD 


ISAIAH 56:1, 6-8; PSALM 67; ROMANS 
11:1-2a, 29-32; MATTHEW 15:10-28 


The Revised Common Lectionary (RCL) 
tackles supersessionism head-on in Ro- 
mans 11. After Paul’s opening remark—“Did 
God reject his people? By no means!”—the 
passage jumps from verse 2a, “God did not 
reject his people, whom he foreknew,” to 
verse 29, “for God’s gifts and call are irre- 
vocable.” This jump isn’t duplicitous—lec- 
tionary editors trim passages all the time. 
More important, though, this editorial 
decision illuminates the chapter’s mean- 
ing in ways that a supersessionist reading 
would obscure. 

Christians have weaponized against 
Jews much of what the lectionary editors 
jumped over. For example, the terminol- 
ogy of “the elect” is set against “the hard- 
ened” (verse 7) and the false dichotomy 
of God’s covenant with Israel being oflaw 
(or “works”) is pitted against the covenant 
with Christians being “by grace” (verse 6). 
When God uses Gentiles to make Israel 
“jealous” (verse 14), it’s too often presumed. 
that all Jews have stomped offin a huff. But 
only a supersessionist Christian reading 
requires Jews who want to be included 
in God’s covenant to “exit and reenter” 
through Jesus. Paul, however, names no 
such requirement. 

However, by limiting the poisonous 
uses of verses 2-28, the lectionary editors 
also limit the cure. For example, God prun- 
ing Israel's tree and grafting the Gentiles 
into the remnant gets lost (verses 17-21). 
These verses that Christians have used 
to condemn Jews are also the ones that 
put Christians in our rightful place—even 
warning that we too could be pruned (verse 
21). Is it time to stop minimizing risk and, 
instead, embrace it? Is that where our 
penitent gaze will lead next? 


KKK 


FEAR IS THE ONLY RESPONSE 
THAT CAN PROVE WE’VE TRULY 
ENCOUNTERED GOD. 


AUGUST 27 


LESS IMPOSSIBLE 


ISAIAH 51:1-6; PSALM 138; 
ROMANS 128:1-8; MATTHEW 16:13-20 


I've always heard Paul’s “many parts, one 
body” metaphor in Romans 12 as God’s 
delight in diverse community (verse 5). 
This past semester a small group of my 
students instead taught me that it’s the 
process by which such communities are 
forged that releases God’s transformative 
power. 

Every other Friday, these five students 
and I squished into my office to talk about 
their ministry placements—conversations 
that required significant mutual vulner- 
ability. When I saw who was going to 
be in the class, their identity dynamics 
looked like a pedagogical minefield: Two 
straight, theologically conservative, cisgen- 
der men—one older and white, the other 
younger and Black— and three younger 
students who identify with diverse queer 
and trans identities, two of whom were 
white (heavily tattooed) and one Black 
(clean-cut). But, as our group prayed, wept, 
broke bread, and even danced together, 
we became (as Paul promises) minsters, 
teachers, leaders, providers of compassion 
and cheer, and prophets in each other’s 
presence (see Romans 12:6-8). It wasn’t 
easy. The group worked hard and wrestled 
through alot. Then, suddenly, it happened: 
many parts, one body. God transformed us 
into Christ's body, complete with the flame 
of Christ’s Spirit descending. 

Why am I telling this story here? Be- 
cause I’ve been in too many contexts where 
a Christian desire to grapple deeply with 
supersessionism has led to an erasure of 
Jewish-Christian difference. “Christian 
Seder meals” are an extreme version of 
erasure. What my students reminded me, 
though, is that when itis truly God who is 
making us one, God willalso preserve the 
dignity and difference of the many. And 
when that happens—well, I think that’s 
when the mysterious impossible finally 
becomes possible. © 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


POWERLIFTERS 
FOR CHRIST 


By Beth Cooper-Chrismon 


| lift weights and I am a Christian, which means every day I have to 
ignore the norms of what makes a “good Christian” and a “fit person” 
and instead follow my own compass and live howI choose. But what ifI 
didn’t? What if instead, through the power of televangelism and protein 
powder, I turned into the pinnacle of both conservative Christianity 
and weightlifting culture: a white male Incredible Hulk, a powerlifter 
for Christ? 

What follows is a dispatch from the alternate reality in which this 
transformation occurred. Look upon it with awe and dread. Don’t let 
this happen to you. 


lam a powerlifter for Christ. My reps and my PRs ascend to the highest 
heaven. My delts are for the Divine, my pecs for the Promised Land, my 
triceps for the Trinity. (Truly I tell you, this makes my triceps confusing.) 

Were you to ask: “Do you lift His name on high?” I would answer, “Yes, 
my brother in Christ, bring it in.” And we would embrace like true godly 
men, slapping each other’s backs to remind each other and ourselves 
that we are violent and therefore heterosexual. 

Itis written (upon my workout shirts): “Reps for Jesus,” “Hallowed Be 
Thy Gains,” “Jesus Lifts.” So, to you I must ask: Wherefore art thy gains? 

Do you even lift your heavily muscled arms to the Lord? Do you use 
your enormous masculine physique to lift high His name? Do you sing 
praise to the Lord at all times in all places, belting praise music at the 
top of your lungs not just in church but at the gym, at the grocery store, 
at the library? Are you frequently kicked out of the library for your loud 
flexing? (Be not afraid, the “shh” from the librarians is the hiss of the 
serpent when trampled by fitness icon Arnold Schwarzenegger.) 


KKK 


MINE ARE THE COOLDOWNS 

OF THE CREATOR, THE REST BREAKS 
OF THE REDEEMER, THE SUPERSETS 
OF THE SANCTIFIER. 


Mine are the cooldowns of the Cre- 
ator, the rest breaks of the Redeemer, the 
supersets of the Sanctifier. Yours are the 
Bulgarian split squats of Baal and the bicep 
curls of Barabbas. But enough alliteration, 
younonresident of Swole Nation. You need 
buff white American Jesus, and you need 
him yesterday. 

To quote the Apostle Paul: sucks to 
suck. 

Is your muscular machismo of the Mes- 
siah on display throughout the day? Are 
your displays passé? Your rhymes fine? 
Your prayers extemporaneous instanta- 
neous? And, like, what do the babes think? 
You got the correct number of babes? 
(Biblically, the correct number of babes 
is anywhere from one to 700.) 

Do you show dominion over the Earth 
and all the babes and protein sources there- 
in? Do you honor the women in your life 
by shouting “compliments” at them from 
across the street? Do you flex on ’em like 
Jesus did as he famously flexed so hard 
that the cross broke and he was lifted to 
Heaven? (As they say, they will know we 
are Christians by our lifts.) 

We are but one muscular body with 
many parts. And what that obviously means 
is that everyone’s sufficiently swole except 
you, and it’s your responsibility to pull 
your own weight. Power of the individual! 
Bootstraps! One body, tons of voices, no 
substantive community care, and definitely 
no emotional support. 

When you're yoked? It’s easy. Your 
burden is light. Until then, go forth and 
conquer. Be the dominant Christian man 
you wish to see in the world. 


Whoa! I see the attraction. More Sampson, 
less Shiprah. More lions, less lambs. High 
five, brother! © 


Beth Cooper-Chrismon is director of indi- 
vidual giving at Sojourners. 
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LIVE OUT THE WORD 
WITH YOUR COMMUNITY 


Save up to 80% on Sojourners for your church or Bible 
study members! 


Need a catalyst for your small group discussions or Bible study? Sojourners magazine is 
perfect for exploring current issues of faith, social justice, politics, and culture with your 
community. 


Plus, each issue of Sojourners offers our award-winning Bible study column, “Living the 
Word,” with skilled scholars and pastors reflecting on the Revised Common Lectionary 
readings from a theological and justice perspective. 


Start your community bulk subscription today! 


To subscribe go to sojo.net /community. 


SOJOURNERS 


Sometimes, hope begins with seeds. 


With extreme weather, McDonald often struggled to grow enough food. Then, through 
the gift of seeds and training, World Renew helped his family find food and income. 
Now, they have abundant crops, and enough to eat each day. It’s a life of hope beyond 
what they imagined, and that 
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